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Issued September 1967 


The annual meeting of the National Brucellosis Committee was held in Des Moines, Iowa, on 
February 21, 1967, to review progress and to recommend improved procedures for the eradica- 


tion of brucellosis from animals and man. 


The proceedings of this meeting are published jointly with the Progress Report of the Coopera- 
tive State-Federal Brucellosis Eradication Program in order to consolidate information per- 


taining to the brucellosis eradication effort. 
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THE COOPERATIVE STATE-FEDERAL BRUCELLOSIS 
7 ERADICATION PROGRAM ) 
A Progress Report 


/ by / 
vi Oral D. /Corsont 


Progress is a word of several ieahinge® It can mean anything from ''development" to "im- 
provement" to "being continued toward completion.'' With regard to the brucellosis program all 
definitions currently apply. I would like to quote from the report given to this organization in 
1956 by A. K. Kuttler. He said, ''When brucellosis has been eradicated it will stand as one of the 
greatest accomplishments in the long and successful campaigns to control or eradicate com- 
municable diseases of domestic animals, because it was more widespread at the beginning of 
the campaign than any other disease of animals which has thus far been brought under control or 
eradicated.'' He also said in the same report, ''With the almost complete change in the clinical 
picture of brucellosis from storms of abortions and other serious losses, to a disease which is 
now causing fewer and fewer abortions, there is real danger of complacency." 


Both of these quotes from Dr. Kuttler's report are still appropriate. I believe there should be no 
question that the eradication of this disease will certainly stand as one of the greatest of accom= 
plishments, but we must certainly guard against complacency or time will run out, and the 
accomplishment will be that of control, a far less desirable end point for this program than that 
of eradication, to which all who came before us in this organization and those of us here now, 
are dedicated. It must distress us all to know that we still have some counties where there is no 
organized program and that progress in these areas must still be defined as developmental. In 
1967, "improvement" and "being continued toward completion" havea much better connotation, 


Certified Brucellosis-Free Areas 


Reporting now in the reverse order of the various definitions or progress which I gave you, it is 
encouraging to know that as of December 31, 1966, 10 States plus the Virgin Islands are certified 
bovine brucellosis free, Massachusetts, Nevada, and Washington being added during the year, In 
addition, there are 573 counties with a free status in 20 other States plus Puerto Rico, A year 
ago there were 7 States plus the Virgin Islands certified free and 405 counties in 21 other States 
plus Puerto Rico with a free status. 


Significant geographic blocks of counties are now certified free. The quality of the work done in 
these counties is worthy of praise. A quantity of work has also been accomplished with per- 
serverance and dedication to responsibility by all members of the livestock industry in these 
areas. 


1 Chief Staff Veterinarian, Brucellosis Eradication, Animal Health Division, Agricultural Research Service, U.S, 
Department of Agriculture, 


Modified Certified Brucellosis Areas 


Iowa was the only State that was recognized as modified certified during the year. However, in 
the 12 States that do not have this status the number of counties certified increased from 523 to 
583 and the number of counties with an organized program as of December 31, increased from 
123 in 1965 to 192 in 1966. This leaves a balance of 147 counties noncertified and without an 
organized program in 5 of the 12 noncertified States. 


Brucellosis Milk Ring Test 


We have long recognized our dependency on the brucellosis ring test (BRT) for surveillance of 
brucellosis in dairy herds, Still, not all States conduct this test at the desirable frequency. 
Twenty-eight States plus Puerto Rico and the VirginIslands collect milk samples 4 times per 
year, 19 States 3 times a year, and 3 States only 2 times a year. There also remains a problem 
of persuading all States to recognize the need for testing, immediately, those herds that show a 
suspicious BRT. There seems to be no logical reason why there should be delay in testing a 
herd when it is suspected of having brucellosis. Another problem associated with BRT is that 
of having all milk, in which preservatives are used, being preserved with mercuric chloride. 
Other preservatives are known to frequently cause results that interfere in reading a true test. 


As to the problem reported last year concerning the dilution factor associated with milk sam- 
ples from large bulk tanks, we believe that the study conducted in California has provided a 
solution. Adjustments in procedures have been made for conducting the ring test of these kinds 
of samples. 


Market Cattle Testing 


The market cattle testing (MCT) program continued to expand during the past year. There was 
a 14,2 percent increase in the number of tags applied and 2.2 percent increase in the number of 
samples collected. 


Forty-four thousand and forty-one reactors were traced to 13,914 herds of origin resulting in 
23,566 reactors being removed when these herds were tested. 


To improve the MCT program a new two-color backtag has been developed. The tag is yellow 
on one side and white on the other, with the same number being printed on both sides. The Divi- 
sion plans to furnish the tag to all markets without cost and to encourage the market operators 
to use the tags as a general sales tag. With such widespread use of this tag we hope to get large 
numbers of animals identified. When the tag is applied we will use the yellow side up on dairy 
animals and others from which no blood sample is desired and the white side up on beef breed- 
ing cattle. We anticipate that the MCT program will now develop more nearly to the point where 
we will get the broad coverage so necessary to the success of the brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram. 


Problem Herd Program 


The Division now has nine epidemiologists who have advanced degrees--one is assigned as a 
staff epidemiologist and three others are assigned as regional epidemiologists. Five are work- 
ing with problem herds as full-time field epidemiologists. In addition, there are five men pres- 
ently in graduate school who will soon be available for field assignments. There are also 25 
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men in 26 States who are specialists in brucellosis and who have had special training in epi- 
demiology. An additional 10 to 15 veterinarians will receive special training this year to become 
specialists in those States where the need is greatest. This corps of epidemiologists will 
greatly strengthen our ability to deal with the unusual problems encountered with brucellosis. 


Brucellosis Card Test 


Another favorable development occurred during the past year. At the last meeting of the USLSA, 
it was recommended that the card test be given full recognition as a diagnostic test. The Depart- 
ment has given such recognition, and we are pleased to report that the test is receiving wide 
acceptance. The card test is being used extensively for testing range cattle in many of the non- 
certified areas. Reports as to its value are overwhelmingly in favor of it. As Iam sure you 
know, this is an on-the-farm or on-the-ranch test, if it is so desired, which is a big plus for it. 
In addition, the test is read as either negative or positive. There are no suspect titers. This you 
will recognize as having a certain special appeal. 


Vaccination 


Calf vaccination activity did not change significantly during the last year. We did not reduce 
the numbers vaccinated in the free areas as much as would have been desirable nor did the 
numbers increase in those areas of the country where infection is still high. It is increasingly 
difficult to justify the cost of supporting vaccination in Certified Brucellosis-Free States. Also, 
from a program standpoint, we are much concerned about the problem of singleton vaccinated 
reactors in otherwise negative herds, especially in the free areas. 


At the last meeting of the USLSA, following the report given concerning the advantages of vac- 
cinating calves at younger than 4 months of age, it was recommended that the lower age limit 
for official vaccination be reduced to 3 months. We anticipate that the regulations will soon be 
amended to this effect. If owners will take advantage of the knowledge that vaccinating their 
calves at an early age will, in many cases, relieve the problem of residual blood titers, many 
of the difficulties associated with vaccine will be eliminated. 


Swine Brucellosis Program 


The continuing problem of getting the swine producer to recognize the costs and hazards of 
living with swine brucellosis is still with us. The loss of certain foreign markets for pork 

products has stimulated the meatpacking industry to encourage producers to + ‘adicate this 
disease; however, as of this reporting date, there has been little other evident concern, 


The number of validated herds increased from 2,115 to 2,350 during the past year and the num- 
ber of counties validated increased from 113 to 127, Nevada, Utah, and Vermont are validated 
States. 


As was stated a year ago, we believe that the further development of the swine brucellosis pro- 
gram is dependent on the implementation of a swine brucellosis surveillance system which 
certainly must include practices incorporated in the market cattle testing program. A 
strengthening of State laws and regulations will be necessary along with a strengthening of the 
Federal regulations to govern the movement of breeding swine. And, of course, it will be neces- 
sary to have the funds to conduct the added activity associated with the eradication of brucel- 
losis in swine. 


We are appreciative of your past support in the efforts to eradicate brucellosis and look for- 
ward to the continuing help and encouragement that regularly comes from the National Brucel- 
losis Committee. 


Status of Noncertified States 


ALASKA: Few herds remain to be tested in Alaska. On January 4, 1967, Alaska was modified 
certified with the exception of three small islands. The primary problems in accomplishing this 
work are the weather and the distance between herds. 


ALABAMA: In Alabama 63 counties have achieved modified certified status, three of which 
were certified during 1966. On December 31, 1966, area work was being conducted in the re- 
maining four counties; however, two of these counties were certified during January 1967. 


COLORADO: During the calendar year 1966, seven counties were added to the modified certi- 
fied list of counties. On December 31, 1966, Colorado had four counties remaining to be certi- 
fied. One of these was certified in January 1967. 


FLORIDA: A marked increase in the effort of the Florida Brucellosis Eradication Program has 
been undertaken especially in the southern part of the State. Although only two counties were 
certified during 1966 and one more in January 1967, several more counties have shown an in- 
terest in becoming modified certified. Petitions for area work have been signed in 21 counties 
and area work is under way in several of these. 


HAWAII: Three of the four areas of Hawaii are modified certified. The certification testing was 
completed in one area and additional work was done in the remaining area during 1966, It is 
expected that this county will be completed in the near future. 


IOWA: Early in January 1966, the remaining nine counties of Iowa qualified as Modified Certi- 
fied Brucellosis Areas. The State was recognized as having attained this status on January 11, 
1966. 


LOUISIANA: During the past 12 months, four additional counties were certified, bringing the 
total modified certified counties to 21. Area work was initiated in all of the remaining counties 
and the program is moving rapidly forward. In January the 22d county was certified. 


MISSISSIPPI: In 1966 Mississippi added 3 counties and continued area testing work in all of the 
remaining 29 counties. However, during January 1967, 2 additional counties were certified, 
bringing the total modified certified counties to 55. 


NEBRASKA: Of the 93 counties in Nebraska, 67 are modified certified. During 1966, two 
counties attained certified status and one other county did not meet the requirements for re- 
certification, Area work is in progress in the remaining 26 noncertified counties, of which 13 
counties initiated the program in 1966, 


OKLAHOMA: There are 35 counties in Oklahoma presently modified certified, 13 of which were 
completed during 1966. One additional county started an area test program, bringing the current 


total to 27. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA: South Dakota initiated the brucellosis eradication program in 19 new 
counties during the past 12 months. Four of these areas were modified certified during 1966 


and two more in January 1967. South Dakota now has 44,certified counties and 14 area test 
counties. 


TEXAS: During 1966, five counties achieved modified certified status. However, 14 counties 
did not meet the recertification requirements. In January 1967, an additional eight counties 


were removed from the list of certified counties. Presently, Texas has 118 modified certified 
counties. 


WYOMING: Wyoming certified its 22d county during 1966. Area work was initiated in the last 
county on November 1, 1966. 


SUMMARY OF BOVINE BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION ACTIVITIES IN COOPERATION WITH THE STATES, 


CALENDAR YEAR 1965 


State Brucellosis Blood Tests Brucellosis Ring Tests 


or Cattle Calves 
tested Reactor cattle Suspicious herd tests vaccinated 
Territory 





Number Number Number 
Alabama 480,734, 12,01), 125,992 
Alaska 1,154 1 : . : 159 
Arizona Lu, 833 117 11, 866 
Arkansas 275,965 3,471 : 12b, 356 
Califorina 25h, 389 1,102 : 424,140 
Colorado 163,012 an 131,648 
Connecticut 59,505 735) 14,971 
Delaware 22,5448 6 2,961 
Florida 249,831 an 139,592 
Georgia 242,233 h 40,290 
Hawaii 2S 
Idaho ED 
Illinois 6 
Indiana at 
Towa .0 
Kansas 261,170 
Kentucky 224,141 
Louisiana 396,072 
Maine 46,053 
Maryland 29,756 
Massachusetts 45,546 . 13,07 
Michigan 163,300 115,520 
Minnesota 469,461 185,931 
Mississippi 366,271 111,472 
Missouri 511,155 394 42h 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 58,852 
New York 125,2h9 
North Carolina 28h, 809 
North Dakota 170,406 
Ohio . 26, 32), 
Oklahoma 789,494 
Oregon 146,083 
Pennsylvania 592,763 
Rhode Island 8,613 
South Carolina 146,87 
South Dakota 396,667 
Tennessee 250,211 
Texas 1,208,251 
Utah 31,022 
Vermont 34, 744 
Virginia 261,140 
Washington 185,848 
West Virginia 145,333 
Wisconsin 289,741 


Wyoming Siyale 


Puerto Rico 291, 82 ie Ab 
Virgin Islands 2,729 
PURER VBR ais 00 | cee 


1/ Percent of cattle infection, blood tests only. 


2/ Percent of cattle infection calculated on the basis of total blood tests and actual number of individual BRT negative cattle. 
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SUMMARY OF BOVINE BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION ACTIVITIES IN COOPERATION WITH THE STATES, 


CALENDAR YEAR 1966 


Brucellosis Blood Tests Brucellosis Ring Test 


Reactor cattle Rees 
tests 


Percent 1/ |Percent 2/ 



















Cattle 
tested 


Calves 
vaccinated 






Suspicious herd tests 


Number 
377, 263 
622 


36, 807 
2h6 377 
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28), 711 
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1/ Percent of cattle infection, blood tests only. 


2/ Percent of cattle infection calculated on the basis of total blood tests and actual number of individual BRT negative cattle. 
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State 
or 


Territory 


Alabama e----<<-- 
Alaska ee----- a 
Arizona s-cecese- 
Arkansas eeee-ere 
California e----- 


Colorado e----<-- 
Connecticut s---= 
Delaware ------- 5 
Florida e-------- 
Georgia een--- oon 
Hawaii ece--sses- = 
Idaho ---e-e--e-- 
Illinois e------- 
Indiana --e-+----- 
Towa eo--n<---- =e 
Kansas eeere-ee= - 
Kentucky e------- 
Louisiana e----<- = 
Maine ---2ess-<e2 ~ 
Maryland -------- 
Massachusetts -<-- 
Michigan -------- 
Minnesota e----- = 
Mississippi ----- 
Missouri e------ é 
Montana «---<ess=- 
Nebraska s-e--ce- 
Nevada #------ aoe 


New Hampshire --=- 
New Jersey sereee 


New Mexico --ese- 
New York ------= = 
North Carolina -- 
North Dakota ---= 
Ohio -------- ans 


Oklahoma ------ He 
Oregon ores--eeee 
Pennsylvania ---- 
Rhode Island ---=- 
South Carolina -- 


South Dakota e=-- 


Tennessee e----<-< 
Texas ecerennree - 
Utah sonennnsonn - 
Vermont e--e-eee2 
Virginia es-e--- - 
Washington e--e-= 


West Virginia --- 
Wisconsin es---ee= 


Puerto Rico ----= 
Virgin Islands -= 


Total ---- 


[os [aes | oe 


BRUCELLOSIS TESTS OF GOATS AND SWINE, CALENDAR YEAR 1965 


Swine 


mae 










282 
20 69 
> 





Fn ae reeae 


Animals 


Number 


76 


BRUCELLOSIS TESTS OF GOATS AND SWINE, CALENDAR YEAR 1966 


























Number 
Alabama ------<«-- oe 
Alaska ----<----- "145 
Arizona -----<--<=- 5 
Arkansas -----=--- 2 
California ------ a 
Colorado -------- eo 
Connecticut ----- S 
Delaware -------- 33 
Florida ------ aco ie 
Georgia s-------- a 
Hawaii -----<-<--- oe 
Idaho ----- ASHe Se d 
Illinois -------- te 
Indiana ----- 4 ie 
Lowa -----n-n---- oe 
Kansas -<-2e-e22-- a 
Kentucky s------- ae 
Louisiana s-----=- ee 
Maine «---------- oe 
Maryland -------- . 
Massachusetts =-= oe 
Michigan -------- ; 
Minnesota ------- : 
Mississippi ----- ve 
Missouri ----- o-- ae 
Montana #-<--<---=- F 
Nebraska -------- i. 
Nevada -----=- a es 
New Hampshire --- ES 
New Jersey e--c-- = 
New Mexico -----=2 : 
New York -------- Rs 
North Carolina -- ne 
North Dakota ---- : 
Ohio -------- ae . 
Oklahoma ------- - - 
Oregon ---------- al 
Pennsylvania ---- res 
Rhode Island ---- eo 
South Carolina -- ae 
South Dakota ---- F 
Tennessee ---9--- . 
Texas ---<-e-e--- : 
Vermont -------=-- : 
Virginia ----+---- ee 
Washington -e+--- 
West Virginia --- = 
Wisconsin -----=-- 
Wyoming --------- : 
Puerto Rico ----=- - 


Virgin Islands -- -- 


Total ---- 1,987 13,086 


5,906 
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BLOOD TESTING : CATTLE 


MILLION CATTLE TESTED THOUSAND REACTORS FOUND 
MILLION THOU. 





Farm or Ranch 


300 


200 


100 
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1963 1966 1957 1960 1963 1966 


Calendar Year 





1957 1960 


MILK RING TESTING: HERD TESTS 








Percent of Total Herd Tests 





1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Calendar Year 


COUNTY CERTIFICATION STATUS 


COOPERATIVE STATE-FEDERAL BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


DEGEimigos DEC. 31, 1966 





al Certified-Free YY. Area Work in Progress 


Sees Modified Certified Individual Herd Participation 





COUNTY CERTIFICATION STATUS 


Cooperative State-Federal Brucellosis Eradication Program 





Certified BSS Not Certified 
December 31 
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CERTIFIED COUNTIES 


COOPERATIVE STATE-FEDERAL BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 
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MARKET CATTLE TESTING PROGRAM 


Cows Blood Tested 


Calendar Year 


sree At packing plants 
2,278,678 Other 





2,921,201 





"tareree eae eee eee 


3,477,244 





4,470,608 





4,687,550 





STATES TESTING MORE THAN 
20,000 COWS FROM OTHER STATES 


Calendar Year 1966 
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PERCENT OF ADULT COW POPULATION 
MARKET CATTLE TESTED FOR BRUCELLOSIS 


Calendar Year 1965 





MR MORE THAN 10% 


RS 5 -10% 
1- 5% 
[__] LESS THAN 1% 





PERCENT OF ADULT COW POPULATION 
MARKET CATTLE TESTED FOR BRUCELLOSIS 


Calendar Year 1966 


HB MORE THAN 10% 


Sey 5 - 10% 
1-57 


[__] Less THAN 1% 
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BLOOD TESTING: SWINE 


HERDS-LOTS TESTED INFECTED HERDS-LOTS 





OF 1057 20° 5304 40 50°60 0) J ano 


] 2 GS wc& 
THOUSAND HERDS-LOTS PERCENT 


Calendar Year 


STATES WITH VALIDATED 
BRUCELLOSIS - FREE SWINE HERDS 


December 31, 1966 





Sete OSes 
otstetae : eetetete PRO ES 20 EE, OOS. 


VALIDATED AREAS 


Hawaii. 2 
Nev." 17 
Utah «29 


TOTAL 127 
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BLOOD TESTING: GOATS 


HERDS-LOTS TESTED INFECTED HERD-LOTS 





0 1 y 3 0 Re 1.0 Lo 
THOUSAND HERDS-LOTS PERCENT 


Calendar Year 


CALF VACCINATIONS 
Percent Change - Calendar Year 1965-1966 






Increase 


RY Decrease 
(=| No significant 


change 
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Brucellosis Eradication Program 


CERTIFIED AREAS 






DECEMBER 31, 1966 
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FREE Countries (759) 
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Brucellosis Eradication Program 
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7 WE REQUIRE THAT MARKET CATTLE 
BE IDENTIFIED--A FOUR STATE REPORT ~/ 


ALABAMA (J. G. Milligan, State Veterinarian); The subject of this discussion as it applies to 
Alabama could be somewhat misleading in that our market cattle identification and market cattle 
testing program for brucellosis are commingled. Our regulations require that the animals be 
bled for the brucellosis test or be identified at the first market in which they are offered for 
sale after leaving the farm. 


We realized in the early phases of our brucellosis eradication program that it would not be eco- 
nomically feasible or physically possible to continue testing 20 percent of the cattle in all areas 
of the State every 3 years in order to maintain certification. For this reason, we began to take 
advantage of all means at our disposalto cut down on the cost of the program and to do away with 
as much leg work as possible. 


The milk ring test had served us well in screening dairy herds, and we knew of no better method 
of screening the beef herds than throughthe market cattle testing program. It was then that the 
Board of Agriculture passed a regulation requiring all animals be bled for brucellosis test or 
identified for market cattle test in the first salesbarn that they entered. 


The marketing habits in Alabama are uniform, Thereare 73 salesbarns within the State that hold 
auctions at least once a week and some of them as many as two or four times a week, Since the 
State maintains an inspection service at allofthese markets each salesday, it is a simple matter 
to identify animals that enter the salesbarns, Each salesbarn is required to have veterinary 
services available at all times on each salesday so that it is possible to have blood samples 
drawn by veterinarians at each sale, 


Many of the 73 salesbarns do not have too large a volume of sales. This makes it possible to 
bleed each animal as it enters the barn, which is done by the practicing veterinarian who is 
available, He is paid 50¢ per sample by the State for his services. After these animals are bled, 
they pass through the salesring and are sold for slaughter or sold to return to the farm. If the 
animals are to be returned to a farm, the veterinarian pulls this sample from the block of 
samples and runs the blood test on the animal. 


If the animal returns to a farm in Alabama, the State pays 75¢ additional fee for the test. If the 
animal is to be shipped out of the State, the purchaser of the animal pays for the service. The 
veterinarian returns these samples to his block of samples along with his test results, and all 
samples that he has taken at the salesbarn are sent to the State-Federal laboratory for testing 
and confirmation. These results are then sent to the USDA's Animal Health Division and State 
offices. 


In those salesbarns where the volume is so large that bleeding is impossible, the animals are 
backtagged as they enter the salesbarn. Backtags are recorded on form ANH 4-54, and these 
forms are forwarded to the ANH office. The animals pass through the salesring and the animals 
that are sold for slaughter are released from the salesbarns to the slaughterhouse by State in- 
spectors. Those animals that return to farms are bled by the practicing veterinarian who tests 
the animals and then forwards blood samples and test results to the State-Federal laboratory 
for confirmation. 
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Those animals that have gone to slaughter in either State~inspected plants or Federally in- 
spected plants are bled at the time of slaughter by an authorized person within the plant. This 
person records the backtag numbers, brands, earmarks, and other tag numbers on form ANH 
4~33A and forwards blood samples to the State-Federal laboratory for testing. These results 
are forwarded to the ANH and State offices. 


This information, gathered from the test of both the animals bled at the salesbarns and the 
animals bled at the packing plants, is processed. When reactors are found, the charts are im- 
mediately forwarded to the regulatory veterinarian in charge of the area whether he be State or 
Federal, and he contacts the owner of thefarm or origin. Regulations state that a reactor animal 
discovered on a market cattle test should be considered sufficient evidence to declare the farm 
an infected premise and require that all animals on the farm be tested. 


These methods have served us well inlocating infected farms so far as brucellosis is concerned. 
Unhealthy animals are usually sold at the firstopportunity by the farmer. Female animals that 
have not raised calves are sold in order to make room for producing brood cows. We, therefore, 
have an opportunity to discover the disease without waiting until animals might be tested on a 
routine 20 percent test. This makes our job of locating infection much easier and much more 
rapid. 


The backtagged animals have been a great aid in reaccrediting counties for TB. We now know 
that we have to greatly expand our identification of market animals if we are to do a thorough 
job of tracing back all diseases. We are in the process of coding all salesbarns in the State and, 
in the very near future, we hope to at least temporarily identify every animal that is sold through 
a salesbarn. We feel that this will aid us in carrying on a much less costly and more efficient 
disease control program throughout the State. 


MAINE (Francis G.| Buzzell, Director, Division of Animal Industry): Our market cattle testing 
program was officially started on January 15, 1962, and was designed to meet our conditions 
with as little red tape as possible and yet be capable of doing the job. 


We backtag all slaughter females over 2 years of age and all bulls over 1 year of age regardless 
of whether or not they are on the brucellosis ring test. 


We have only about 180,000 head of cattle. About one-half of these are in commercial dairy 
herds, which represent 25 to 30 percent of the total number of herds. More than 90 percent of 
our slaughter cattle are killed in the State. 


The State pays all expenses connected with the program except for laboratory personnel and 
backtags. We are using the tags which were first put out. In Maine, we have 2 Federally in- 
spected slaughterhouses, 51 State licensed slaughterhouses, 3 small commission sales, and 176 
licensed livestock dealers. 


We pay all slaughterhouses in the State 25¢ per blood sample plus postage on the samples. We 
also collect swine blood samples under the same program. Most of our cattle and swine are 
sold on a dressed weight basis. 


We issue backtags and report books to commission sales, dealers, and slaughterhouses only, 
and they are responsible to us for the proper tagging and reporting of all slaughter cattle. Re- 
ports are required weekly, returnable to the State office in prepaid postage envelopes. These 
reports show the backtag number of each animal and name and address of farm of origin. 

They are used in the laboratory and the Federal and State offices to identify the animal through- 
out the entire program. 
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The tags that are issued are recorded and are not supposed to be transferred between people 
after issuance. The reports are due weekly in the State office and are checked for notes, such 
as requests for more tags and report blanks, and then are sent immediately to the laboratory. 
The blood is received in the laboratory from the slaughterhouses with each backtag wrapped 
around the blood tube. 


Applying Tags and Completing Reports 


I have indicated that three different groups are responsible for the tagging and reporting: The 
commission sale, slaughterhouse, and dealer. Commission sales receive cattle from farmers 
and dealers. The dealers must have all cattle tagged that they bring in. Farmers use the tags 
issued to the Commission Sale, but it is the Sale's responsibility to see that they are tagged and 
reported. Dealers must tag and report all slaughter cattle handled by them. Cattle that they have 
held over 30 days are reported as from their own herds unless the original backtag is still on. 


Farmers taking cattle directly to the slaughterhouse must tag and report at time of unloading. 
However, tags and reports are furnished to the slaughterhouse, and it is responsible for the 
identification and reporting of these animals. 


As I have indicated, the slaughterhouse is responsible for collecting the blood sample, remov- 
ing the tag, placing it around the blood sample tube, and sending the sample in to the laboratory 
at least once a week. 


As the blood samples are received they are set up in the laboratory, using backtag numbers to 
identify the blood samples. After the samples are read they are checked off on the backtag re- 
port. Should any titer show that would classify them as suspects or reactors, they are reported 
to the State office and the farm of origin is checked to determine age and vaccination status. 
Office records are checked to determine whether or not these suspects or reactors are on the 
brucellosis ring test or on recent herd tests. The herd is then dealt with as seems necessary, 
Only suspects or reactors are reported to the State office. The tag use reports are checked in 
the laboratory where the blood is run. The reports are sent to the Federal office where credit 
is given to the herd of origin. 


Problems have been few. Occasionally a dealer will fail to report, or fail to tag cattle that he 
should. Some cattle go for replacements from commission sales. Therefore, we lose these as 
they are not slaughtered. Some out-of-State slaughterhouses, even some under Federal inspec- 
tion, have failed to take blood samples of all backtagged cattle. We test all backtagged animals 
regardless of origin and have an agreement with the Canadian Government whereby we are re- 
imbursed for testing Canadian backtagged cattle. 


Some dealers use carbon paper in the report books but we do not require that they do. 


In the laboratory, if the blood is received ahead of the report, the blood is run then checked off 
on the report when it comes in. Cattle reported tagged on which we do not receive blood or re- 
ports of tests from other States give us an opportunity to contact the dealer to find out where 
these cattle were slaughtered or sold by him. In this way, we can check on our slaughterhouses 
or know that the animals went out of State to a slaughterhouse not under the program in that 
State. 


The laboratory has an up-to-date list of tags issued, and dealers usually kill at the same 
slaughterhouse. Therefore, there has been a minimum of records necessary and very little 
chance for errors. 
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We have some duplication of effort since we backtag and blood test cattle from herds routinely 
screened by the milk ring test. But due to the large percentage of the herds that are not com- 
mercial milk producers, yet many containing dairy type cattle, we feel this duplication of 
screening for brucellosis is necessary to comply with Federal recommendations. In fact, per- 
sonally, if I had to make a change, I would drop the milk ring test under our conditions. 


Our only problem to 100 percent coverage of slaughter cattle is a few that are killed in other 
States at plants not under the program, some of which are slaughtered at Federal plants. 


Maine pays the two Federally inspected houses the 25¢ per sample the same as others in the 
State. Our backtag reports are a size that will fit into a pocket or glove compartment of a car or 
truck, 


We screen dairy herds with the milk ring test three times a year. Cattle not under the milk ring 
test or the MCT program are tested about every 3 years, which has proved sufficient to main- 
tain free status. During the past 2 fiscal years, we condemned 11 cattle, 10 of which were over 
age vaccinated animals. These were in 11 herds. Undoubtedly, the one classified as not vacci- 
nated was vaccinated. 


We have had a few dealers whom we had to threaten to revoke their dealers' licenses for failing 
to report the use of backtags. Slaughterhouses have proved to be valuable in enforcement and 
generally have done an excellent job. 


At the start of the program we contacted every dealer, commission auction, and slaughterhouse 
in the State and explained the program and their part in it, asking their cooperation. In a very 
few cases, where they indicated they would not cooperate, it was necessary to remind them that 
they were operating under a license or permit from the State Department of Agriculture and, if 
they wanted to remain in business, they would have to comply. At present we have few problems 
and any that arise come to the State office for solution. 


MISSOURI (J. E./DeWeese, Assistant State Veterinarian): Missouri initiated the market cattle 
testing program in every livestock market and slaughtering establishment on August 30, 1965. 
At the present time, we are screening over four times as many herds for one-half the cost. Our 
time, energies, and money can be used more efficiently where we are reasonably certain infec- 
tion exists, 


There is no question about the full teamwork effort needed to provide maximum efficiency in 
any MCT program. From the time animals move off the farm to the final recovery of a blood 
sample may take many weeks. Every member of the marketing industry must cooperate, There 
must be coordinated efforts among State and Federal personnel in both the Animal Health and 
Meat Inspection Divisions. Extended effort is needed to complete tracebacks and effect removal 
of infected animals. Every interested member of the livestock industry is called upon to sup- 
port an effective MCT program in any State. 


With more than a year's experience in Missouri, I can say that we are receiving better than 
average cooperation in every field of our MCT program. 


In 1966, we licensed every livestock auction and livestock buying station in our State--approxi- 
mately 220. Forty-nine of our slaughtering establishments are authorized to receive and 
slaughter out-of-State cattle not known to be affected with brucellosis. 


One hundred and six livestock markets are approved to handle interstate shipments of cattle not 
known to be affected with brucellosis. 
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Missouri has 18 slaughter establishments under Federal inspection, 49 under municipal inspec- 
tion with a total of 36 that are "accredited" to comply with post-mortem requirements for 
tuberculosis inspections. 


There is a total or 267 slaughter establishments in Missouri participating in the recovery of 
samples from animal identification. Forty-one percent of animals tested at slaughter are 
subjected to post-mortem examination. 


Backtag contractors apply 99.6 percent of all backtags. Approximately 0.4 percent are applied 
by regulatory personnel. 


The average recovery of backtag samples for the first 6 months of our program including stock- 
yards, livestock auction markets, and slaughtering establishments was 51.1 percent. The 453,413 
cattle tested for brucellosis during fiscal year 1966 had an infection rate of 0.5 percent. 


There were 39 herds tested for TB as a result of tracebacks during the fiscal year 1966. Three 
herds disclosed reactors, and 11 animals were removed from the 3 herds. 


Every livestock market and every veterinarian in Missouri is issued a ''Missouri Guide For 
Livestock Movement." This guide is designed to aid anyone in the requirements for livestock 
movement. The guide contains the following: 


Missouri marketing law. 

Requirements for each class of livestock movement. 

List of Missouri livestock markets and stockyards. 

List of Misouri livestock swine buying stations. 

List of Missouri commercial cattle feedlots. 

List of Missouri commercial sheep feedlots. 

Procedure for brucellosis plate test. 

Market cattle testing animal movement outline and explanation. 

Outline of recent changes and followup procedure on testing results at livestock markets. 


OMPNADANASEWH 


We feel that this guide to movement has been of great importance in our MCT program, Local 
problems can be solved merely by consulting this guide. Common knowledge of basic movement 
requirements maintains a uniformity of procedure. 


The application of backtags is done by one of the contractors. This can be a trucker, livestock 
market operator, veterinarian, commission company, or any slaughtering establishment per- 
sonnel. 


The tags are applied as the animals leave the farm or as they arrive at any one of the designated 
points. 


if the animal is tested at a market after the backtag has been applied, the tag or the number ac- 
companies the blood sample to the State laboratory. A bangle tag or test paper then accompanies 
the cow as proof of test. 


At present, Missouri requires females or bulis 8 months or over to be tested before leaving 
our markets, 


Official calfhood vaccinates can move on proof of vaccination if they are under 30 months of age. 
Testing is required within 30 days of sale on other cows unless consigned to another market, to 
a commercial feedlot, for feeding and grazing purposes, or to slaughter. 
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Any animal that is backtagged can move in any channel of trade without restriction. The tag is 
used aS a permit to move unless the animal returns to a farm whereby it would have to be tested. 


Recovery of backtags and blood samples come from the following sources; 


1. Private test-practicing veterinarians (cattle consigned to commercial feedlots, etc.). 
2. Livestock auction market veterinarians. 

3. Livestock terminal market veterinarians. 

4, Slaughtering establishments. 


Missouri is, in every effort, trying to comply with recommendations of the National Brucellosis 
Committee of the Livestock Conservation, Incorporated. In keeping with this effort, our goals 
are: 


1, Recertifying areas for brucellosis and reaccrediting areas for tuberculosis on a State 
basis. 

2, Increasing the surveillance of livestock for the presence of disease by continuing to ex- 
pand the MCT program. 

3. Utilizing a full-time brucellosis epidemiologist. 

4, Anticipating more free movement of livestock. 

5. De-emphasizing calfhood vaccination in the near future. 

6. Collecting of fresh milk samples from milk plants once each quarter for a better surveil- 
lance of dairy herds. 

7. Using tube test at both laboratories. 

8. Projecting the use of the card test to help eliminate the suspect status. 


The objective of our MCT program canbe summed up in that we are after maximum surveillance 
for our brucellosis and tuberculosis program for eventual eradication of both diseases while, at 
the same time, allowing a minimum of restrictions on the movement of livestock. 


WISCONSIN (A. A.|Erdmann, Chief, State-Federal Veterinarian); On December 1, 1966, Wis- 
consin adopted a regulation putting into effect a compulsory Market Cattle Identification Pro- 
gram. This regulation requires that all bovine animals over 2 years of age, which originate 
from herds within Wisconsin and sent to slaughtering establishments maintaining veterinary 
inspection, be identified by a backtag. The responsibility for applying these tags is by regula- 
tion placed with our livestock truckers, dealers, market and stockyard operators, and slaughter- 
ing establishments maintaining veterinary inspection. 


The responsibility for identification rests with the first person receiving control, as the animal 
moves through the various assembly points on its way to slaughter. For example, a trucker 
picking up an animal destined for slaughter would apply the backtag at the farm of origin. If, 
however, he should fail to do this, which is a violation of our regulation, the slaughtering es- 
tablishment, which would be the next agency gaining possession of the cow, would be required to 
identify her. 


An exception to the requiring of livestock truckers to apply backtags is made in the case of 
certain specific livestock markets or assembly points providing: (1) The market agrees to ac-= 
cept the responsibility for backtag identification. (2) At the time of delivery, the market is fur- 
nished with the necessary information identifying the animal to the herd of origin. This excep- 
tion does not apply to livestock dealers or any other agency except truckers, It provides an 
alternative for those markets desiring to utilize the two-color market cattle identification tag 
in lieu of a salesbarn tag, which eliminates the problem of cattle being double tagged as a re- 
sult of our program. 
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We have very recently completed our initial contacts of all people who would apply tags, and we 
have slightly less than 1,000 backtag applicators. The Statistical Service of U.S. Department of 
Agriculture tells us that between 91 to 93 percent of Wisconsin cattle are slaughtered in estab- 
lishments maintaining Federal inspection. On January 1, 1968, Wisconsin's Meat Inspection Law 
goes into effect and the 7 to 9percent of adult cattle now being lost because they are not 
slaughtered under Federal inspection will then be covered by State personnel. Backtag infor- 
mation will be available from State personnel. 


This fall we discontinued area testing for tuberculosis, in which one-sixth of our cattle popu- 
lation, or approximately 500,000 animals, were tested annually by means of an area test. In 
place of this, we are utilizing the results of the backtag program for tuberculosis accreditation 
of our counties and for both TB and brucellosis in respect to our beef cattle, 


Our records over the past 6 years indicate that we must test approximately 225,000 cattle by 
down-the-road testing to locate one herd with bovine tuberculosis. By utilizing traceback in- 
formation, we have to test just one herd to get the same results. We have actually located more 
bovine tuberculosis infection during the past 6 years through traceback procedures of lesioned 
cattle disclosed at slaughtering establishments, utilizing rather incomplete identification meth- 
ods, than we have found through area testing. 


Likewise, in Wisconsin, where the vast majority of our cows are dairy animals, we have found 
the milk ring test for brucellosis to be an extremely effective procedure for screening dairy 
herds for the presence of this disease. In fact, before the adoption of our compulsory backtag 
program, the blood testing of several hundred thousand backtagged cows did not locate any dairy 
herds affected with brucellosis that had not already been disclosed by the milk ring test. For 
this reason, we do not have a blood sample drawn on dairy animals for a brucellosis check but 
ag . that the tag be used to maintain the animal's identity during slaughter until the meat inspec- 
tor has completed his examination for TB lesions. 


In case of beef animals, the backtag serves both the brucellosis and TB eradication effort, It 
identifies the blood sample for the brucellosis test and the carcass for examination for TB 
lesions. 


We are just now beginning to move into the enforcement phase of this program, and enforce- 
ment appears to be relatively easy to achieve. Our enforcement is based on checking the receipts 
of cattle at the 19 slaughterhouses in Wisconsin which are under Federal inspection. If the animal 
originates from Wisconsin and if it is more than 2 years of age and is not backtagged, soneone 
has ignored the backtagging requirement. It then becomes a simple matter to ascertain the 
trucker or dealer or other agency that consigned these animals to the slaughtering plant for en- 
forcement purposes. 


If a slaughtering establishment, for example, would be backtagging a considerable number of 
cattle under the name of a livestock trucker, it would appear that the trucker was not meeting 
the backtag requirements and corrective action could be taken. Since the program went into ef- 
fect on December 1, the number of backtagged animals received at our slaughtering establish- 
ments has continuously increased, the percentage of increase being 40 percent in January over 
December, and it would appear to be about 40 percent in February over January. 


Meat Inspection Service of USDA is doing a better job than they were several months ago. There 
are still, however, many problems that exist in this area. Our plants range from almost 100 
percent recovery of backtag animals to a large plant slaughtering approximately 500 cattle per 
day whereas, as yet, no backtags are recovered. Meat Inspection Service, however, has been 
attempting to correct deficiencies that exist, and it is hoped the problem will be resolved in the 
next several months. 
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For your information, Wisconsin's "Order of the State Department of Agriculture Adopting 
Rules" reads as follows: 


"Ag 10.21 (4) Slaughter identification. (a) All bovine animals over 2 years of age originating 
from herds in this State and received for sale or shipment to a slaughtering establishment shall 
be identified with a backtag issued by the Department. The backtag shall be affixed to such 
animals at a point 4 inches behind the shoulder and 4 inches below the top line. 


(b) It shall be the duty of every livestock trucker, livestock dealer, livestock market operator, 
stockyards operator and slaughtering establishment subject to or maintaining veterinary inspec- 
tion to identify all such bovine animals not bearing a backtag at the site and at the time of re- 
ceiving possession or control of such animals. This requirement shall not apply to livestock 
truckers with respect to animals received for delivery directly to a licensed livestock market 
agreeing to accept responsibility for backtag identification if, at the time of delivery, the market 
is furnished with information identifying the herd of origin. 


(c) Every person required to identify animals in accordance with this subsection shall file re- 
ports on forms prescribed by the Department, including thereon, the backtag number and date of 
application; the name, address and county of residence of the person who owned or controlled 
the herd from which such animals originated; and whether the animal was of the beef or dairy 
type. Whenever animals are identified, a report shall be filed with the Department at the end of 
each 14-day period covering all animals identified during such period. 


‘The rules contained herein for the State of Wisconsin shall take effect on December 1, 1966. 


Dated; October 24, 1966. STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


j 
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HOW SWINE BRUCELLOSIS AFFECTS THE PRESENT 
AND 
POTENTIAL EXPORT MARKET FOR PORK 


Z ae 


b 


penn 7 
Clarence H.! Pals,/D.V.M. 


Reports of the existence of hog cholera and trichinosis in the United States were seized upon as 
early as 1879 as pretexts for prohibiting entry of our salted and smoked meats into European 
markets. 


The first legislation for Federal Meat Inspection was passed by Congress in August 1890. This 
was but a feeble attempt to satisfy requirements of foreign governments. It proved ineffective 
and on March 3, 1891, Congress passed a law which provided for an inspection service that was 
found acceptable to cover exports to Europe. In 1967, over 75 years later, we are still faced 
with restrictions on our exports due to the existence of certain animal diseases in the United 
States. The British market for pork products has been closed to us for several years due to the 
existence of hog cholera in the United States. Canada chooses to continue to receive pork prod- 
ucts in spite of the fact that they have had an eradication program in effect for many years, We 
appreciate such sympathetic understanding. 


In August 1965 the United States was notified by Germany that effective January 1, 1966, pork 
products including livers and kidneys should be certified as coming from farms not quarantined 
for hog cholera or swine brucellosis and where the disease had not existed for 60 days. Germany 
presently has an eradication program for both of these diseases. During the last 2 weeks of 
October 1966 they had 5 premises quarantined for swine brucellosis and 70 for hog cholera. 

This was published in their Tierseuchen-Bericht for October 16-31, 1966. 


The effective date of the required certifications was extended to October 31, 1966. Since that 
time certificates have not been issued by the Meat Inspection Service for pork livers and pork 
kidneys to Germany. We must find a way to reopen this market. 


Good progress is being made in the hog cholera eradication program. Where animals can be 
identified to the farm of origin, it is possible to establish their eligibility for export-to Germany. 


We had gained some time by asking for extensions which would permit us to develop means of 
compliance. Thus, we were faced with an immediate loss of a 10 million dollar a year market 
for pork livers and pork kidneys. During the year the price of pork livers had dropped about 10¢ 
a pound. With an increasing volume of hogs being slaughtered and the loss of our best export 
market, the pork industry was in trouble. 


I would like to digress for a moment and comment on how exports to Germany had been handled 
prior to October 31. A meatpacker could decide to prepare livers for export to Germany. He 
would so notify the Veterinarian in Charge of meat inspection in his plant. Since the hapatic 
lymph nodes were required to be incised and left attached to the livers this meant that the se- 
lection was made not in the offal cooler but on the killing floor. The packer reimbursed the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for the cost of the special service. 


1Director, Meat and Livestock Market Development and Research, Bauer International Corp. 
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Effective November 1, it was necessary for the veterinarian to have additional information. He 
would need to know that the hogs came from farms where foot-and-mouth disease, teschen 
disease, hog cholera, and swine brucellosis did not exist. The first two were easy because we 
have never had teschen disease in the United States and our last case of foot-and-mouth disease 
was in 1929, 


It would still mean that the packers who would participate in the export program would need an 
animal identification program sufficient to know the farming origin for those products to be 
offered for export to Germany. 


When I was in Bonn, Germany, in late November 1966, I was told that Germany is trying to 
eradicate both diseases. They regard the restrictions as necessary to protect their investment 
in the eradication programs. They assumed that because our mortality and morbidity reports 
mention both diseases that the reporting must be mandatory. If this were so our immediate 
problem could be readily solved. 


During November and December 1966 the Animal Health Division of Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, assisted by the Livestock Slaughter Inspection Division of Consumer and Marketing Service 
conducted a statistically sound survey, over a 6-week slaughter period, of the incidence of swine 
brucellosis in young market hogs and in older breeding hogs. The market hogs showed only about 
1 in 300 reactors to the card test and the older hogs showed only a slightly higher incidence 
(0.343 percent in market grade hogs and 0.42 percent in sows, boars and stags). Department of 
Agriculture officials hoped that with this information the German Government might waive the 
requirement for certification on brucellosis. This was not accepted. 


The progress made in hog cholera eradication permits the identification of hogs from some 
States and many counties as being eligible for export to Germany. State veterinarians will be 
able to readily identify the few farms that have had hog cholera outbreaks. Buyers would 
slaughter such animals at a time when product for Germany was not being selected. Thus, there 
should be no price discrimination. I must emphasize that an acceptable form of animal identifi- 
cation must be maintained in order for the Meat Inspection veterinarian to issue an honest cer- 
tificate. There must be no compromise on this point. 


What can we do about swine brucellosis? Can the pork industry afford the luxury of "living with 
the disease?" I doubt it. Possibly the losses from swine brucellosis are not spectacular, Few 
lesions are ever observed in the meatpacking plants. There are, however, losses in infected 
herds and there is the ever-present possibility of those who handle pork products becoming in- 
fected and suffering from brucellosis. I believe it is time for the industry to get behind a pro- 
gram of eradication. 


An immediate step can and should be taken if you want to recover your important export market. 
I believe most States have the legal authority to require the reporting of known cases of swine 
brucellosis. If this is done, hogs from infected farms should be moved to market only under 
permit. All other hogs could then be eligible to supply products for the German market. I would 
predict an almost immediate rise in the price of eligible pork livers and pork kidneys. Germany 
wants our products badly and we want to supply them. 


The first State to provide the necessary certification will reap the benefits of a better price for 
a surplus commodity. I strongly recommend that individually and as an Association you encourage 
your State officials to provide this important service, 


When this problem is solved look ahead to the next one. You can rest assured that more nontariff 
barriers will show up as time goes on. Just look over the list of diseases reported and you will 
find ample justification for moving ahead aggressively in eradicating such diseases as tubercu- 
losis, trichinosis, and abscesses--just to mention three. 
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We have discussed the loss of only one outlet for 10 million dollars worth of surplus product. 
We have already lost 4 months, or one-third of a year. I am confident we could sell many mil- 
lions of dollars of pork products additional in the export market if we had a better disease 
control picture. I am also confident that American consumers will eat more pork when they 
know that additional diseases have been conquered. 


Immediate action is justified to identify the relatively few forms where swine brucellosis is 
known to exist. Then let's get on with the job of eradication for the triple benefit of a more 
profitable industry, an open market, and better health for those who handle meat. Animal health 
control officials have an excellent opportunity to take an important step to improve the market 
for pork products. I hope the way can be found promptly. 
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ILLINOIS SELECTS SWINE BRUCELLOSIS 
AS DISEASE OF THE YEAR PROJECT , 
A Progress Report sh 


by | 
| Arthur L.)Starkey 4 


During 1966-67, Illinois selected swine brucellosis as their 'Disease of the Year" project--a 
program sponsored by the Illinois Division of Livestock Industry, the State Department of Public 
Health, and the Animal Health Division of the USDA's Agricultural Research Service. 


Swine brucellosis was selected for four reasons; (1) The presence of the disease in U.S. swine 
herds had caused the loss of a several million dollar pork export market to West Germany. 

(2) The number of cases of human brucellosis of swine origin was increasing, (3) The collection 
of swine blood samples would provide an opportunity to evaluate our present diagnostic test. 

(4) Epidemiological studies at the farm level would provide needed information. 


The objectives of the project were: 


1. To study the geographical incidence of the disease in sows, 

2. To study a means of maintaining herd identity with blood samples obtained at slaughtering 
establishments. 

3. To compare two methods of collecting blood samples--at time of sticking and later from 
the heart. 

4. To compare the results of the plate test with supplemental tests. 

5. To conduct epidemiological studies on individual farms. 


In January 1967, a study survey was initiated with the Peoria Union Stockyards, Peoria, Ill., and 
Bird Farm Provision Company, Pekin, Ill. The Peoria Union Stockyards has a daily run of 3,000 
to 4,500 hogs--10 to 15 percent of these being sows. Bird Farm slaughters from 60 to 90 quality 
sows, 450 to 550 pounds, daily for whole hog sausage. 


Means of identification was a major concern. With 80 to 90 percent of the sows slaughtered from 
Illinois going interstate, the identification needed to be of a permanent nature. For this reason, 
a system of tattooing was selected. 


Two procedures were employed in obtaining blood samples. One procedure was to collect stick 
blood just prior to shackling; the other involved slicing the heart, removing a blood clot and 
placing it in a sterile bag. Later, the serum that formed was poured into numbered vials. 


During our 18-day survey, 1,223 samples were collected by the stick procedure and 391 from the 
heart chamber. The number of herds sampled total 147, The percentage of infection appears to 
be very low. Only one animal was positive to the brucellosis card test. Time has not allowed any 
epidemiological studies to be made on farms, Likewise, our data is too limited at this early date 
to draw specific conclusions about our stated objectives. 


1 Field Veterinarian, Illinois Division of Livestock and Poultry Industry, 
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a A PROGRESS REPORT ON SWINE BRUCELLOSIS —4 


by 


Dr. E. A,|Schilf + 


USDA Initiates Nationwide Swine Brucellosis Survey 


During last December, the USDA's Agricultural Research Service conducted a nationwide swine 
brucellosis survey for two major reasons; (1) To determine the incidence of brucellosis in 
slaughter swine in the United States; (2) to determine what remains to be done to eradicate swine 
brucellosis and thus reclaim a multimillion foreign market recently lost when West Germany 
imposed restrictions on imports of hog livers, kidneys, and other pork products. 


Since October 31, 1966, West Germany has imposed the following restrictions on the importation 
of U.S. pork products including livers and kidneys: They must be certified as coming from 
farms not quarantined for hog cholera or swine brucellosis and where the disease had not existed 
for 60 days. An eradication program for both of these diseases is presently under way in Ger- 
many, 


These requirements have now been modified to meet our situation. At this time, a four-point 
program will make certification possible; (1) All States take immediate action to assure that 
swine brucellosis is a reportable disease. (2) All swine on infected premises be maintained in 
quarantine, (3) All swine moving from infected premises to slaughter be accompanied by a per- 
mit. (4) All swine slaughtered under permit would be excluded from exportation to West Germany. 


The Department's Animal Health Division personnel collected blood samples at Federally in- 
spected slaughtering plants. During the 5-week survey, samples were collected from 5 percent 
of the market-weight hogs and from 50 percent of the sows, boars, and stags slaughtered on a 
specified day at each plant. 


The blood testing of 23,000 hogs revealed the following incidence of brucellosis in the two 
classes of market swine: Market swine weighing less than 300 pounds had an infection rate of 
0.34 percent; for sows, boars, and stags, the rate was 0,42 percent. 


A Market Testing Program for the Eradication 


The livestock industry now has four major reasons for initiating and supporting a market testing 
program to eradicate brucellosis from swine: 


1, Based on the low incidence rate revealed by the recent nationwide survey, we now know that 
a market swine testing program, similar to the present program for eradicating the disease 
from cattle, is feasible and practical. 


2, Swine brucellosis poses a threat to cattle and the possibility of cross infection could jeop- 
ardize the gains already made in eradicating the disease from cattle, 


1 Senior Staff Veterinarian of Ctatle Diseases, Animal] Health Division, Agricultural Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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3. To recapture and hold an expanding foreign market, it will be necessary to eradicate swine 
brucellosis. 


4, The presence of brucellosis in a swine herd is a human health hazard for the producer and 
his family, veterinarians, livestock handlers, and meat processors. The only source of human 
brucellosis--undulant fever--is direct or indirect contact with livestock infected with the 
disease. 


Practical and workable procedures for a market swine testing program can be developed. Several 
large slaughtering establishments have been using the tattoo to successfully identify market hogs 
for many years. Once the animal has been through the scalding vat and dehaired, the tattoo is 
easily read. By opening the heart, an ample supply of blood can be collected in a small plastic 
container for the brucellosis test. If the blood sample is collected at time of sticking, a method 
of identification less permanent than the tattoo could be used such as a bangle tag, a backtag, or 
a paint brand. 


For the first time in the history of the cooperative State-Federal brucellosis eradication effort, 
we have a realistic appraisal of the swine brucellosis problem. We have nearly a decade of ex= 
perience in the market testing of cattle for brucellosis that could be applied to a similar pro- 
gram for swine. We have the technical competence to develop effective procedures for the erad-~ 
ication of swine brucellosis. With the wholehearted support of all facets of the livestock industry, 
the disease can be eliminated within the next few years. 
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HUMAN BRUCELLOSIS IN THE UNITED STATES _/ __ 


by 
Subcommittee on Public Health of the National Brucellosis Committee-- 
James H.| Steele, D.V.M., M.P.H., Chairman! 


Summary 


A total of 252 human cases of brucellosis were reported from 37 States during 1966, only 10 
cases less than those reported in 1965. The downward trend in numbers of reported cases 
beginning in 1947, which leveled off at about 400 cases during years 1962-63-64 and then re- 
sumed its downward course, has leveled off again at approximately 250 cases during 1965 and 
1966. 


Epidemiological histories on 201 human cases of brucellosis during 1966 have been furnished by 
the States. Additional reports on 18 cases, with 1965 onsets that were received after the annual 
report for that year was published, are also included in the data compilations. 


Geographic and Temporal Distribution (Table 1 and Figures 1 to 5) 


In 1966, 37 States reported cases of human brucellosis, in 1965, 33 of these States also reported 
cases. Eight States that reported cases in 1965 did not report any cases for 1966, Fourteen 
States reported more cases in 1966 than in 1965; whereas, 22 States had fewer cases and 14 
States had no change in the number of cases. 


States reporting increases of five or more cases in 1966 over 1965 were Kansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Virginia reported the greatest in- 
crease in cases with 30 compared to 9 cases in 1965. 


Iowa reported the largest decrease in cases from 78 in 1965 to 41 in 1966, States reporting a 
decrease of five or more cases were Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, and South Dakota. 


Nine of the 219 cases (4 percent studied occurred in persons who within 6 months prior to onset 
had resided or traveled in a foreign country. Exposure may have occurred in England or Ire- 
land (1 case), Italy (1 case), Mexico (3cases), Peru (2 cases), Sicily (1 case), and Spain (1 case). 
One additional person did not leave the United States but frequently consumed goat cheese pre- 
pared in Mexico. Eight of the 10 cases reported consumption of milk or milk products produced 
in a foreign country. These cases indicate that a high risk or infection exists from consumption 
of unpasteurized dairy products in areas where brucellosis is prevalent. 


1 Chief of the Veterinary Public Health Section, National Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga, Other 
members of the Subcommittee are: Stanley L,{Hendricks, Robert N./Barr, ES R,|Price, Samuel P.\Leinback, 
and Everette F/Bakerj Jr. Z 
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Age and Sex Distribution (Table 2) 


As in previous years, the majority of reported cases of brucellosis occurred in males, particu- 
larly in young and middle-aged adults. Of the 219 cases studied, 182 (83 percent were males 
and 157 of the 182 (86 percent) were between 20 and 60 years of age. There was no significant 
age grouping in the female cases. 


Occupational Distribution and Sources of Infection (tables 3 and 4) 


Packinghouse workers accounted for 101 of the 219 cases (46 percent) studied in 1966. This per- 
centage has remained fairly constant since 1960 when it was 40 percent of the total. Forty- 
eight of the 101 (48 percent) packinghouse workers reported swine alone as the most probable 
source of their infections and 25 (25 percent) other packinghouse workers reported cattle or 
swine as the most likely sources of infection, Cattle alone were reported responsible for 17 
(17 percent ) cases in packinghouse workers, 


While swine continued to be the major sourceof infection in packinghouse workers, cattle re- 
mained the most important source of infection in farmers. Thirty of the 219 cases (14 percent) 
were in farmers. Fourteen of the 30 cases were reported due to cattle contact, 5 were due to 
cattle or swine, and 9 to swine contact alone. 


Five of the 219 (2 percent) cases occurred in veterinarians. This is a slight reduction from pre- 
vious years in which veterinarians have generally represented 5 percent of the total human 
cases of brucellosis reported. 


Raw milk was the probable source of infection for 19 of the 219 reported cases (9 percent). 


Nineteen of the 219 cases (9 percent) for which epidemiological data was available were recur- 
rent brucella infections. 


Discussion--Future Programs 


The reported incidence of brucellosis in humans has been reduced appreciably within the past 
decade from 1,300 cases in 1956 to the 1966 total of 252 cases. Reduction in animal infection 
through the national eradication programs in cooperation with the States is chiefly responsible 
for the reduction in numbers of human cases. The majority of States (38) have reached a modi- 
fied certified or certified brucellosis-free status in bovines and, in addition, three States and the 
Virgin Islands have now been validated as swine brucelosis free (Nevada, Utah, and Vermont). 
Although the decrease in human infection rate has been marked, further reduction and eventual 
eradication should be and can be attained. 


The Veterinary Public Health Section at the National Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta, 
Ga., is planning to intensify the surveillance of human cases of brucellosis in the United States. 
The Brucellosis Surveillance Report from (PHS 4.153 CDC) has been revised in an attempt to 
improve its usefulness in compiling data pertinent to control of the disease. 


A relatively new serological test for brucellosis is being evaluated by the Veterinary Public 
Health Section at the National Communicable Disease Center, Sera positive by the tube or plate 
agglutination test from human cases of brucellosis may be sent to the Veterinary Public Health 
Laboratory at the National Communicable Disease Center for comparison of the standard tube 
agglutination test and the 7S agglutinin test. The basis for this test is that two brucella agglutinins 
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have been distinguished, one being a slow sedimenting, mercapto-ethanol resistant type (7S) and 
the other being a rapidly sedimenting mercapto-ethanol sensitive form (macroglobulin). In a 
recent report by J. L. Reddin, and coworkers, the presence of 7S brucella agglutinins in sera 
has been correlated with bacteriologically proved acute andchronic forms of brucellosis; where- 
as, the presence of macroglobulins may indicate either a present or past infection ox a non- 
specific sensitivity. Since the standard tube agglutination test reacts with both agglutinins, it can 
be positive in the absence of current infection. 


The incidence of brucellosis continues to be high throughout the world except in the Scandinavian 
countries, Holland, Switzerland, Canada, and the United States (see editorial on Brucellosis in 
the British Veterinary Journal, Vol. 122, No. 12, December 1966), It is estimated that hundreds 
of thousands of persons are still being affected by brucellosis annually. There is an urgent need 
for public health and animal health authorities throughout the world to undertake brucellosis 
control campaigns. 
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Table 1 
Reported Human Brucellosis 
By Year and State 1961 — 1966 

















State 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 t 1966 
Alabama 2 7 5 4 2 2 
Alaska 1 9 _ = 0 0 
Arizona en ae 6 4 2 3 ] 
Arkansas 19 * 4] 9 6 10 4 
California 20 m7 O8 19 21 16 13 
Colorado 3 = = 1 0 
Connecticut * 4 y) ae = 0 2 
Delaware = z va aa 0 0 
District of Columbia = 1 - = 0 0 
Florida 10 7 4 5 4 3 
Georgia * 14 14 17 16 10 9 
Hawaii ] i 9) - ] ] 
Idaho 2 = ] 1 2 4 0 
Illinois 59 57 26 +2526 18 13 
Indiana eas) 5 5 1 3 0 
Iowa 219 105 155 114 78 A Al 
Kansas 58 22 ate 6 4 10 
Kentucky Z 1 . 4 6 1 1 
Louisiana 13 10 10 Bs) 5 LI 
Maine a — = ** 1 = 1 0 
Maryland ae | 2 = = 0 2 
Massachusetts * 2 1 = 2 4 4 
Michigan anre9 6 6 6 1 1 
Minnesota x 19 14 11 10 8 12 
Mississippi i 2, 2, 3 1 8 
Missouri ] 4 * 14 10 12 9 
Vontana 3 1 1 a 0 0 
Nebraska 32 15 6 13 5 1] 
Nevada * = - — 0 coe) 
New Hampshire Eo i = _ 0 0 
New Jersey * 2 1 1 ~ 1 i 
New Mexico ie? — 1 1 0 il 
New York eee] ]: 5 9 5 3 5) 
North Carolina a ts! _ 6 3 5 2 
North Dakota 2 2 1 2 op 2 
Ohio 4 1 —_ ea 3 2 
Oklahoma 11 7 5 8 9 Be 
Oregon mee 2 3 ys 1 ] 
Pennsylvania x oA 2 3 4 2 ] 
Rhode Island ce! - - Pee 1 0 
South Carolina a + = _ — 0 0 
South Dakota 18 15 12 Ba7 11 3 
Tennessee ce 1h 10 10 7 3 8 
Texas 14 10 16 35 7 19 
Utah | 5 & = OOS 0 Bie ey 
Vermont * 1 1 1 - 1 asa 8) 
Virginia 18 eS 13 12 21 9 30 
Washington 3 - - - 1 0 
West Virginia = = = - 2 ] 
Wisconsin “s 3 8 11 2 8 5 
Wyoming 2 1 1 - 1 0 

TOTALS 636 409 407 411 262 252 


*Modified Certified Brucellosis States. 
**Certified Brucellosis-free area 
***Validated Swine Brucellosis Free States 
ft Preliminary 
Source: National Morbidity Report 
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Table-2 
Cases of Brucellosis by Age Group and Sex 
United States, 1966* 





Age Group Male Female Total 
ABC ASTOUP ke aprnens mn gh AEE. none apne cng saa Sean ee aires ene ae nner S a ee 
0-4 - 3 3 
5-9 2 1 3 
10-14 1 2 3 
15-19 3 3 6 
20-24 a 4 27 
25-29 33 i 33 
30-34 18 5 23 
35-39 20 2 22 
40-44 LG, 1 18 
45-49 24 3 27 
50-54 15 3 18 
55-59 7 2 9 
60-64 7 3 10 
65+ 4 4 8 
Unknown 8 ] a 
TOTAL 182 37 219 





Source: Case Reports submitted to the CDC, Zoonoses Surveillance Unit 
*Preliminary data, Includes 18 cases with onsets in 1965 


Table 3 
Human Brucellosis Cases in Packing House Workers 


United States, 1958-1966* 


von Total Cases Cases in Percent of 
Reviewed Packing House Workers Total 
1958 369 104 28 
1959 658 155 24 
1960 559 220 40 
1961 413 174 42 
1962 276 115 42 
1963 Dod 22 47 
1964 322 139 43 
1965 207 89 43 
1966 219 101 46 


*Preliminary data, Includes 18 cases with onsets in 1965 
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Table 4 


Human Brucellosis Cases—1966* 
Occupation and Probable Source of Infection 







Probable Source of Infection 























bas =~ a n 

Classification Occupation 2 = a 5 3 

a n| = u 2 5 

o oe te 

o o = os o 

=o Ke) - o 

NO} & oe= cc 
Animal Industry Employees Packing House 1 10 }101 
Rendering Plant - 1 4 


Stockyard 






Farmers Livestock 


Dairy 
Unspecified 









rn |Cattle and 
econia! PSUS ine 


~ — 
EER IEE Cattle 
ree 









~— — 
| Re wo 
—w 
olnwol Kw I aly ass 


Other Categories Housewives 3 —-|- 8 | - 6 | 18 
Children 1 -—- | - 3 |- SB) it 
Veterinarians - 2 = — |2 ] 5 
Other 3 10 2 4|2 11 38 
Unknown l 4 |— 71} 12 


[an 


Source: CDC Zoonoses Surveillance Unit. 
*Preliminary data — Includes 18 cases with onsets in 1965. 
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REPORTED HUMAN BRUCELLOSIS 
UNITED STATES, 1947-1966 
7,000 


NUMBER OF CASES 


1947 ‘48 ‘49 '50 





YEAR 


Source: National Morbidity Reports *Preliminary Data 


Figure 1 


REPORTED CASES OF HUMAN BRUCELLOSIS 
INCREASES AND DECREASES IN NUMBER OF CASES IN 1966* COMPARED WITH 1965 
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SOURCE: NATIONAL MORBIDITY REPORTS *PRELIMINARY DATA 
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Figure 2 


REPORTED BRUCELLOSIS CASES 
UNITED STATES, 1965 
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Figure 3 


REPORTED BRUCELLOSIS CASES 
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Figure 4 
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REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Pa 


1 


by 


C. A. Manthei, Chairman + 


Characterization and Classification of Brucellae 


A considerable amount of research is being done to improve methods of characterizing isolations 
of Brucella and to establish a classification scheme that has’a practical as well as an academic 
application. A practical classification shceme has many applications in the control of brucellosis. 
In countries where the incidence of brucellosis is relatively high, the classification scheme can 
be used to improve diagnostic tools to develop serviceable vaccines and to establish workable 
control programs. In countries that are free, or relatively free, of brucellosis, the classifica- 
tion scheme can be used to identify the cause of new outbreaks and to prevent the spread of un- 
usual or new biotypes of Brucella. 


During the past several years Brucella organisms have been isolated from humans and reindeer 
in Alaska, Canada, and Russia, Examination of these organisms has revealed that, irrespective 
of area or country of origin, these strains are indistinguishable from each other. To maintain 
consistency in the nomenclature of the genus Brucella, it has been recommended that these 
organisms be classified as Brucella suis biotype 4. Work is in progress to determine the path- 
ogenicity of this biotype for other animals and its potential hazard to the livestock industry. 


The Subcommittee on Taxonomy of Brucella of the International Committee on Bacterial Nomen- 
clature met in Moscow, U.S.S.R., in 1966 and reviewed the scheme for classification of Brucella 
formulated at the previous meeting of the Subcommittee in Montreal, Canada, in 1962. There was 
general agreement that this scheme, which provides for three biotypes of Br. melitensis, nine of 
Br. abortus, and three of Br. suis, was highly satisfactory and that most strains of these species 
of Brucella isolated throughout the world fall within the range of biotypes described. 


Br. neotomae (Stoenner and Lackman), isolated from the wood rat, was officially recognized as 
a a separate species within the genus Brucella. The question of whether "Br. ovis," the causative 
agent of ram epidiymitis, should be includedin the genus Brucella was left undecided. The avail- 
able data on ''Br. rangiferi,"' isolated from reindeer in Russia and caribou in Alaska, were dis- 
cussed. As this organism differs only slightly from Br. suis, biotype 3, species rank appeared 
inappropriate. Accordingly, the decision of the Subcommittee was that this organism should be 
recognized as a biotype of Br. suis, and gave it the designation of Br. suis, biotype 4, 


Attention is called to the recent, widespread occurrence of infectious abortion in beagles due to 
an unnamed bacterium which in some respects resembles Brucella, and which has been referred 
to as a Brucella-like organizam. This organism does not exhibit an antigenic relationships with 
smooth Brucella, so it offers no interference in the serological diagnosis of brucellosis in do- 
mestic animals. However, in a number of characteristics, including the type of disease pro- 
guced, it resembles Brucella. The pathogenicity of this organism for other domestic animals is 


i pireeeor of the U.S, Department of Agriculture’s National Animal Disease Laboratory at Ames, Iowa, Other mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee are:/ ‘Robert K, /Anderson, Ls [Borts, Norman B. |McCullough, and S, H -/MeNutt./ 
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not known. Because of its similarity to Brucella, research should be immediately undertaken to 
determine whether it is pathogenic for cattle and swine. In the interim, appropriate echelons in 
the Brucellosis Eradication Program should be alerted to this potential. 


Vaccination of Cattle 


During the past several years, considerable research has been done on vaccinating heifer calves 
at 4 months of age or younger with Strain 19. The purpose of this research was to determine if 
such a practice would eliminate the diagnostic problem of persistent vaccinal titers and the oc- 
casional persistent infection with Strain 19, yet produce a serviceable immunity in cattle against 
virulent Br. abortus infection. 


The first report of this research clearly demonstrated that the immunity of cattle vaccinated at 
4 months of age with Strain 19 was equal to that of cattle vaccinated at 6 or 8 months of age. 
Significance of these results cannot be overemphasized since earlier work showed that the im- 
munity of cattle vaccinated at 7 to 8 months of age was equal to that of cattle vaccinated at ages 
older than 8 months. 


The second report presented limited evidence which indicated that the immunity of cattle vac- 
cinated at 3 months of age with Strain 19 was equivalent to that of cattle vaccinated at 6 or 9 
months of age. 


Two subsequent reports confirmed that the immunity of cattle vaccinated at 3 months of age was 
similar to that of cattle vaccinated at older ages. One of these reports also revealed that a 
serviceable immunity developed in cattle vaccinated at 2 months of age with Strain 19. 


The relatively recent information that has been developed about vaccination of cattle with Strain 
19 provides the cattle industry and the veterinary profession with additional tools to more ef- 
fectively control and eradicate bovine brucellosis. This can be accomplished by maintaining a 
serviceable immunity in cattle vaccinated at younger ages and at the same time eliminate 
residual vaccinal titers that interfere with accurate interpretations of the standard sero- 
agglutination tests, Initiation of the proposed vaccination program, immediately, will hasten 

the time that we can discard the titer tolerance for cattle vaccinated at older ages, test pregnant 
cattle under 30 months of age, and improve our diagnostic capabilities. In our opinion this, at 
least, is a positive approach toward control and eradication of bovine brucellosis. 


Brucellosis Card Test 


The Committee on Brucellosis of the United States Livestock Sanitary Association recommended, 
in 1966, that the card test be given recognition as a diagnostic test for bovine brucellosis. This 
action was taken for two specific reasons. A majority of studies conducted during 1965 and 1966 
strongly indicated that the card test was more specific than the standard plate and tube ag- 
glutination test in detecting infected cattle. The other reason was to encourage testing of cattle 
in a number of States that had not acquired a modified certified brucellosis status. Cattle own- 
ers were particularly enthusiastic about using the card test because the testing and identification 
and removal of reactors can be accomplished in a single operation--thus saving manpower, 
time, and money. 


If adequate comparisons are made of the card and the standard agglutination tests within the next 
2 years, a critical evaluation can be made of the efficacy of the card test in the field. Since the 
card test results are interpreted as positive or negative, claims are being made that utilization 
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of the card test eliminates the bothersome suspect classification of animals. This cannot be 
considered an advantage of the card test because the original suspect classification was an in- 
vention of man and not a fault or a disadvantage of the standard tube and plate agglutination 
tests. If the suspect classification is unnecessary, we should discard it on the basis of merit and 
not on the basis of claims for other tests. 


Swine Brucellosis 


Although there has been sufficient knowledge available to eradicate swine brucellosis within a 
few years, the swine breeders and producers, pork processors, and veterinary profession have 
shown very little inclination to support a nationwide program. Apparently their reluctance to 
take positive action is associated with the inapparent economic impact of the disease on the total 
swine industry. Some concern has been expressed about the public health significance of swine 
brucellosis within the past few years because of the high incidence of Br. suis infection among 
employees at certain slaughtering establishments. iat MP aki 


More recently, meatpackers of this country have become concerned about an embargo imposed 
by West German authorities against importing pork livers from potentially infected swine. 
Although there are public health implications associated with both situations, the stimulus to do 
something about swine brucellosis appears to be generated by the economic impact on the total 
industry. 


Regardless of a reluctance to fully utilize the available knowledge about swine brucellosis, re- 
search has continued to develop information about the pathogenesis of Br. suis, biotypes 1 and 3, 
infection of swine. 


Severe clinical signs have occurred in about 20 percent of the boars and could be correlated 
with the occurrence of gross lesions in accessory genital organs, Brucella agglutinins usually 
appeared in diagnostic levels in the blood serum of infected swine about 1 week after exposure, 
reached their maximal level about 2 weeks after exposure, and then gradually receded. Ag- 
glutinins were also in exudate from seminal vesicles which had gross lesions. Gross lesions 
attributable to Br. suis infection were mainly limited to seminal vesicles and the regional lymph 
nodes. Differential blood leucocyte counts were not affected by brucellosis. Infection was wide- 
spread in the body during or soon after periods of sustained brucellemia. Maximal dissemina- 
tion of infection occurred approximately 2 through 4 weeks after exposure. 


Tissues of 50 swine infected with Br. suis were cultured at the time of necropsy, which was 3 
months after exposure. Br. suis was isolated chiefly from the lymph nodes and genital organs of 
boars and from the livers of 21 of the 50 swine. Sixty percent of these isolations were made 
from the livers of swine necropsied within 1 month after exposure. Microscopic lesions were 
observed most frequently in lymph nodes, liver, and accessory genital glands and were found in 
approximately 75 percent of the tissues from which Br. suis was isolated. 


There has been no major qualitative difference in the characteristics of the disease produced by 
the two different biotypes of Br. suis, but quantitative differences have been observed in the 


effect of various strains on swine. 


Research is being continued on the pathogenesis of Br. suis infection in gilts and barrows and 
on the development of more specific diagnostic tests. Organizations, such as Livestock Con- 
servation, Inc. and individuals are continuing their efforts toward the development of an ef- 
fective swine identification system. 
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INFORMATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


by 
Subcommittee on Information and Education of the National Brucellosis Committee-- 
Herman C.) Aaberg, Chairmant 


This year's informational and educational efforts emphasized four major needs within the co- 
operative State-Federal brucellosis eradication program. 


1. The need to inform all facets of the livestock industry of the development and availability of 
a new backtag designed to eliminate the needless taking of blood samples from dairy cows pre- 
viously screened by the milk ring test. The color-coded tag is applied white side up on beef cows; 
yellow side up on dairy cows. 


2. The need to provide each of the 12 noncertified States with an intensified information program 
to publicize in all printed media their progress in eradicating brucellosis. The U.S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association has recommended that the Federal Government amend the regulations 
governing the interstate movement of livestock to provide that effective January 1, 1968, cattle 
moving into certified areas must originate from certified areas. 


3. The need to inform veterinarians and livestock producers that a new test for brucellosis had 
been developed. Applicable for both cattle and swine, the card test has three primary advantages; 
(1) Cattle can be worked faster and with less disturbance to them. (2) Results of the test are 
known within 5 minutes after the blood samples is drawn. (3) The results indicate that an animal 
is positive to brucellosis or it is negative. In the standard test, it is possible to get three re- 
sults--positive, negative, and suspect. 


4, The need to inform swine producers and swine marketing, slaughtering, and merchandising 
personnel of the results of a nationwide survey determining the incidence of brucellosis in 
market-weight hogs and older animals--sows, stags, and boars weighing over 300 pounds. The 
survey provided the swine industry with its first reliable measure of the seriousness of this 
problem--less than one-half of 1 percent of the 23,000 hogs blood-tested in more than 200 
Federally inspected slaughtering plants during a 6-week period were affected with brucellosis. 
The recent loss of a 10 million dollar pork export market to West Germany because of the 
presence of this disease, stimulated interest in a swine brucellosis eradication program. 


These significant changes and advancements were given national publicity in the daily press, 
farm magazines, radio, and television media. 


1. Nevada attains a validated brucellosis-free status. 

2. Washington, Nevada, and Massachusetts qualify as certified brucellosis-free areas. 

3. Federal regulations pertaining to the vaccination of male calves for brucellosis are 
amended. 

4, All States in the New England area have achieved a certified brucellosis-free status. 


1 Director, Marketing Research and Commodity Activities Division, American Farm Bureau Federation, Other 
members of the Committee are: R. EJ Burleson: N, J./Post; H. S. Nicol; C. G. Scruggs and Paul \Zillman./ 
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5. USDA's Animal Health Division determines the incidence of swine brucellosis through a 
nationwide survey of hogs slaughtered at Federally inspected slaughtering establishments. 
Progress report on the identification and blood testing of market cattle for brucellosis. 
USDA issues 1966 National Listing of Brucellosis-Free Swine Herds. 

USDA amends regulations on payment of indemnity for cattle. 

. Seven western States have eradicated brucellosis from 7 of 10 counties. 


SOR COE 1% 


A publication was prepared entitled ''You Can Make a Purse Out of a Sow's Ear" to explain that 
(1) swine brucellosis was responsible for the loss of a 22.6 million dollar export market; (2) the 
disease can be eradicated from the Nation's swine; and (3) nine States plus Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands have eliminated the disease from 127 counties. Three States--Nevada, Utah, and 
Vermont--plus the Virgin Islands are validated brucellosis-free areas. Several hundred copies 
of this publication were distributed at the National Pork Producer's Council meeting in Spring- 
field, I1l. The swine brucellosis exhibit entitled 'Swine Brucellosis and Human Health" was 
displayed at this meetings. 


Efforts were continued to establish the concept of animal disease eradication. The informa- 
tional-educational packets developed last year documenting the progress being made in eradi- 
cating six major livestock diseases have been made available to vocational agriculture instruct- 
ors, agriculture extension agents, and other agricultural leaders. Two articles emphasizing the 
feasibility of disease eradication were reprinted and circulated, One article entitled ''Let's 
Eradicate Animal Disease" appeared in the May 1966 issue of the Nation's Agriculture magazine 
and was bylined by your chairman of this committee. Another article entitled ''We Must Eradicate 
Animal Disease" was featured in Successful Farming magazine as an interview with Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L, Freeman. 


To supplement the informational activities in the 12 noncertified States, a fill-in news release 
service was initiated. Each month when a State makes progress in eradicating brucellosis by 
commencing area testing in a county or achieving a modified certified brucellosis status for an 
area, it receives an informational package. This includes a suggested news release plus a map of 
the State showing the recent progress. To encourage use of the visual, a mat or proof of the map 
is submitted with the article. To date, Nebraska is making the most extensive use of this service 
by distributing 225 mats, 20 proofs, and a comparable number of news releases to selected news 
outlets. 


Other routine informational activities were performed such as the development and printing of 
envelope stuffers, posters, and program aids. 
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PROPOSALS BY THE U.S, LIVESTOCK SANITARY ASSOCIATION 
ON BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION 


olin 


by 
J. V. Smith, Chairman+ 


The 17th annual meeting of the USLSA, held October 10-14, 1966, was well attended by livestock 
personnel and regulatory officials. As in the past, everyone who desired to discuss a problem 
was given the opportunity to express himself to the fullest extent. The interest shown during 
these meetings and the discussions that followed have been very helpful to the Committee in 
preparing this report. The Committee trusts that thisinterest will continue and, with your advice 
and recommendations, our goal of brucellosis eradication will be attained. 


Since our last meeting, 219 counties have qualified as certified brucellosis-free areas. Also, 
one State, Iowa, achieved a modified certified status and two States, Massachusetts and Nevada, 
attained a certified brucellosis-free status. At this time 38 States have achieved the modified 
.certified status. Of these, nine States and the Virgin Islands have gone on to reach the ultimate 
goal, a brucellosis-free status. There are now a total of 718 free counties. 


Official Vaccinates 


The Committee strongly recommends that heifer calves be vaccinated as near 4 months of age 
as possible because this procedure has the advantages of (1) practically eliminating significant 
residual vaccinal titers at breeding age and (2) all of the research evidence shows that immunity 
induced in the animals vaccinated at younger ages is equal to that induced in the animals vacci- 
nated at older ages. 


Recent research has revealed that the immunity inducedin heifer calves vaccinated at 3 months 
of age with Strain 19 was equivalent to that in heifers vaccinated older than this age. Further- 
more, there is limited evidence that a serviceable immunity can be induced in heifer calves vac- 
cinated as young as 2 months of age. 


Therefore, this Committee recommends that the minimum official vaccination age be lowered 
from 4 to 3 months. 


Recommended Age for Testing Official Vaccinates 


The Committee revised comments received from the beef cattle industry relative to the age 
"limits" that official vaccinates should be initially tested. In view of the Committee's recom- 
mendation that heifer calves can be officially vaccinated as young as 3 months of age, the 


1 State Veterinarian, Hartford, Conn, Other members of the committee are” J. R. /Bishop, Tipton, Ind.,; 
G, B,/Estes, Richmond, Va.; W. D. [Knox, Fort Atkinson, WisterAC Es Janawicz, Montpelier, Vt.; C. A./Manthei, 
Ames, Iowa; S. H. /McNutt, Madison, Wis,; E, Ay {Schilf, Springfield, ae A 0/Wiison, Hysham, gee ES 
_ Burch, Albany, N, aoe df 16}. 'Finley, Encinal, Tex: D, E, Flagg, Bismarck, N, Dak.; R,/Larramore, Gillette, 
Wyo,; R. J.|McClenaghan, Ottawa, Canada: J, O.; Pearce, - Okeechobee, Fla.; W. C) Tobin, Denver, Colo.; and 
H, G./ ‘Wixom,] Sacramento, Calif, 
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lowering of the initial testing age of official vaccinates should become effective at a reasonable 
date in the future. The Committee believes that the proposed date of January 1, 1970, is a 
reasonable one because it gives the cattle industry ample time to initiate and carry out a pro- 
gram of younger age vaccination, If this program is begun immediately, lowering the initial 
testing age of official vaccinates would not cause a hardship for the cattle owner, since heifers 
vaccinated before July 1, 1967, will not be affected by the proposed effective date, Moreover, 
this regulation will facilitate the removal of most pregnant infected vaccinated heifers from 
circulation before they have an opportunity to spread brucellosis, 


In the interest of sound brucellosis eradication procedures, the Committee felt obligated to 
recommend that officially vaccinated heifers of the beef breeds be tested at 24 months of age 
and those of the dairy breeds at 20 months of age, after January 1, 1970. 


Length of Quarantine 


In the light of recent information from the field relative to infected herds, it is evident that the 
incubation period is frequently greater than 30 days. It is, therefore, recommended that an in- 
fected herd be maintained in quarantine until tested negative not less than 60 days after re- 
moval of the reactor animal. The Committee strongly recommends that each State take the 
necessary action to comply with this recommendation. 


Interstate Movement of Cattle 


The Committee again expressed its concern about the hazards associated with movements of 
cattle from noncertified areas. We commend the noncertified States for the progress that has 
been made by the counties in these areas. We encourage the remaining noncertified counties to 
intensify their efforts to achieve a modified certified brucellosis status by January 1, 1968. 


Card Test 


The card test was approved at the 1965 meeting as a screening procedure pending the receipt of 
additional data on the results of use of the test. Reports of use of the card test in the field as 
well as controlled studies were presented for review. State officials from several noncertified 
States indicated that use of this procedure was the only method which would provide the means 
for achieving modified certified brucellosis status by January 1, 1968. On the basis of the fore- 
going information, the Committee recommends that the card test be approved as an official test 
for brucellosis. 


This test is to be applied only by authorized personnel under direction of the State Veterinarian. 
Each test performed must be reported to the State Veterinarian immediately for permanent 
record accompanied by the supporting test card. 


Indian Reservations and National Parks 


This Committee recommends that all cattle and bison individually owned by Indians and/or 
under Tribal or Federal control, be immediately brought into compliance with State and Federal 
regulations as prescribed in the Uniform Methods and Rules for the control and eradication of 
brucellosis in domestic cattle. 
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Brucellosis in Bison 


Whereas, the present Federal Law and Regulations pertaining to the control and eradication of 
brucellosis have been developed over many years, based on the cooperation of the States and the 
State cattlemen. 


Whereas, the grazing of bison is becoming more frequent and bison is increasing in numbers, 


Whereas, the management of a herd of bison is in many ways different than the management of a 
herd of cattle. 


Whereas, the control of brucellosis is important in the herds of bison in this country. 


Therefore, be it resolved: that a program for the control of brucellosis in bison be established 
that would certify bison herds according to the Uniform Methods and Rules for domestic cattle. 


Strain 19 


There have been requests by State officials that there be a re-evaluation of the maximum and 
minimum dosage of Brucella abortus Strain 19 vaccine necessary to produce a serviceable re- 
sistance to the disease, In the interval itis recommended that vaccine purchased from public 
funds have a maximum viability count of not more than 15 billion and not less than 10 billion, Br, 
abortus Strain 19 organisms per milliliter and that further research be conducted to determine 
the minimum number of organizations to provide a serviceable resistance, 


Swine Brucellosis 


Swine brucellosis eradication is not progressing as rapidly as the bovine brucellosis eradication 
program, 3 


The loss of foreign markets because of the presence of brucellosis in our swine herds is of 
economic significance. 


It is recommended that: 


1, Uniform methods and Rules for Porcine brucellosis eradication be applied in all States. 

2, Federal regulations be considered to require on or after January 1, 1968, breeding swine 
moved interstate be from validated brucellosis-free herds only. 

3. All breeding swine consigned to slaughter be identified and tested for brucellosis. 

4, The U.S, Department of Agriculture and the States provide indemnity funds for swine found 
to be infected or exposed to brucellosis. 

5. State and Federal funds be provided to augment these recommendations. 


It is further recommended that the swine industry organizations be encouraged to establish swine 
brucellosis committees to make recommendations to the Brucellosis Committee of the USLSA. 


Certification Testing Period 


‘There has been a difficulty in completing the blood testing of the herds not adequately screened 
by BRT or market cattle testing within the 18-month period now prescribed for establishing 
certified brucellosis-free areas. It is, therefore, the recommendation of the Committee that the 
period of time for the blood testing of herds not adequately screened should be not less than 18 
months nor more than 24 months for purposes of certification or recertification of brucellosis- 
free areas. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NATIONAL BRUCELLOSIS COMMITTEE 


by 


C. G. Scruggs, Chairman t+ 


The National Brucellosis Committee recommends: 


1. That the National Brucellosis Committee reaffirm the national goals of all States being 
modified certified by January 1, 1968, that all States being certified brucellosis free in cattle by 
1972 and that all States being brucellosis free in all species by 1975. 


2. That Livestock Conservation, Inc., implement the National Brucellosis Committee resolution 
of 1966 regarding livestock identification and consider the creation of a national task force to 
assist in the creation of and use of a practical program of maintaining the identity of animals 
from their premises of origin through marketing and slaughtering. Every effort should be made 
to encourage livestock markets to use the recently improved two-color backtag as a sales tag. 


3. Endorsement of reducing the minimum age of official calfhood vaccination to 3 months. When 
effected by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, we ask Livestock Conservation, Inc., to use all 
its publicity resources to make the authorization a reality in practice on the farms and ranches 
in the United States. 


4, Chairman Scruggs write Secretary Freeman, Senator Ellender, Senator Holland, Representa- 
tive Poage, and Representative Whitten informing them of the National Brucellosis Commit- 
tee's and the industry's appreciation of the government's exemplary and constructive service in 
eradicating brucellosis, emphasizing the great gains to human and animal health and our dedica- 
tion to toal brucellosis eradication. 


5. The National Brucellosis Committee recommends that all States take immediate action to 
assure that swine brucellosis is a reportable disease, all swine on infected premises be main- 
tained in quarantine, and movement of swine from infected premises to slaughter be accom- 
panied by a permit, All States are encouraged to initiate market swine testing programs during 
1967 for eradication of brucellosis. The purpose being not only to eradicate brucellosis but to 
improve the economic position of the industry. 


6. During 1967, the chairman will study and evaluate the corporate and organizational structure 
of the National Brucellosis Committee. We ask that he bring to the 1968 meeting recommenda- 
tions regarding: 


1. The maintenance, modification, or disoloution of the corporate structure. 

2. The purpose and function of the National Brucellosis Committee at this stage in the eradi- 
cation effort. 

3. The role of standing and special subcommittees. 

4. The relationship of the National Brucellosis Committee, the U.S, Livestock Sanitary As- 
sociation, and Livestock Conservation, Inc., and the role of the respective groups in im- 
plementing National Brucellosis Committee policies. 


1 Chairman of the National Brucellosis Committee and Vice-Fresident and Editor of the Progressive Farmer 
magazine, Dallas, Tex, 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Nominating Committee of the National Brucellosis Committee composed of members of the 
Executive Committee presented the following slate of officers all of whom were elected for 
terms designated by the Committee, 


Officers Executive Committee Board of Directors 
(1967-1970) 


Chairman: Charles G. Scruggs Herman Aaberg Herman Aaberg 
J. W. Ralph Bishop J. W. Ralph Bishop 
Vice-Chairman; Bob Laramore W. J. Knox Oral D. Corson 
Bob Laramore James R. Hay 
Secretary: R. Harvey Dastrup C. A. Manthei N. B. McCullough 
Wm. Rothenberger Wm. Rothenberger 
Assistant Secretary: Mike Bay PagA. oCUiE Charles G. Scruggs 
R. E. Sneddon James H. Steele 
J. H, steele 
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YOUR STATE--FEDERAL ANIMAL HEALTH OFFICIALS 


If you desire more detailed information on the brucellosis eradication program in your State, 
please contact the Federal Veterinarian in Charge, Animal Health Division, or the State Official 
in Charge of the animal disease program, Their addresses are listed below, 


State or 
Territory 


Alabama 


Alaska 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


Federal Veterinarian 
in Charge 


A, G, Pass 
P, O, Box 1749 
Montgomery, Ala, 36104 


Harold D, White 
Rooms 60-61, Federal Bldg, 
Anchorage, Alaska 99501 


Ted Rea 

P20. Box.7397 

4004 North 7th Street 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85011 


Paul Becton 

P, O, Box 3548 

Room 5506, Federal Bldg. 
Little Rock, Ark, 72203 


J. H. Wommack 

Room 4506 

650 Capitol Ave, 
Sacramento, Calif, 95814 


Ho 5. GOx 
300 New Customhouse Bldg. 
Denver, Colo, 80202 


W. C. Ferrall 

Room 258-262 

State Office Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn, 06115 


Dale Schwindaman 

State Board of Agr. Bldg. 
P, O, Drawer D 

Dover, Del. 19901 


State Official 


John G, Milligan 
PaO B0x.220 
Montgomery, Ala. 36101 


Fred S, Honsinger 
P, O, Box 2473 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 


L, N, Butler 
1521 W. Jefferson 
Phoenix, Ariz, 85007 


R, M, Thomas 

State Police Headquarters 
Ground 

P02, Bbox*2521 

Little Rock, Ark, 72203 


H. G, Wixom, Chief 
Division of Animal Industry 
1220 N Street 

Sacramento, Calif, 95814 


William C, Tobin 
Room 420 

1525 Sherman Street 
Denver, Colo, 80203 


Jean V, Smith 

Room 287 

State Office Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn, 06115 


E. L. Symington 
State Board of Agr. 
Dover, Del. 19901 
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State or 
Territory 


Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii 


Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Iowa 


Kansas 


Kentucky 
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Federal Veterinarian 
in Charge 


J; Bo Healy 

P, O. Box 4129 

240 P, O. Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla, 32201 


C, J, Mikel 

Room 410, Bona Allen Bldg. 
133 Luckie St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga, 30303 


E..G. Ongert 

1481 South King St. 
Room 436 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 


A, P, schneider, Director, 
Idaho State-Federal Coop, 
Livestock Regulatory 

Programs 
716 Idaho Street 
Boise, Idaho 83702 


Milo Johnson 

P, O, Box 2149 

1003 East Washington St, 
Springfield, Ill. 62701 


Lak. barnes 

311 West Washington St, 
Room 210 

Indianapolis, Ind, 46204 


G, E, Blake 
1115 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa 50309 


D, O, Manley 

P, O, Box 1518, Room 700 
Capitol Federal Bldg. 
Topeka, Kans, 66601 


L, T. Fisher 

P, O, Box 399 

1053 St. Clair St, 
Frankfort, Ky. 40601 


State Official 


C, L, Campbell 
P, O,. Box 1509 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32302 


O. B. Dye, Director 
Veterinary Division 
Capitol Square 

Atlanta, Ga, 30334 


Ernest H, Willers 

State Veterinarian 

P, O, Box 5425 

Pawaa Station 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 


A, P, Schneider 
(Same) 


Paul B, Doby 
Emerson Bldg, 

State Fair Grounds 
Springfield, Ill, 62701 


David L. Smith 

801 State Office Bldg, 
100 North Senate Ave, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 46204 


M, E, Pomeroy 

State Veterinarian 

State House 

Des Moines, Iowa 50319 


A, G, Pickett 
Livestock Sanitary 
Commissioner 
State Office Bldg. 
Topeka, Kans, 66612 


R, J. Henshaw, Acting State 
Veterinarian 

Capitol Annex 

Frankfort, Ky. 40601 


State or 
Territory 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 


Federal Veterinarian 
in Charge 


F, E, Henderson 

1755 Florida St, 

302 Audubon Bldg, 
Baton Rouge, La, 70821 


C, W, Wilder 

U.S, Post Office & Federal 
Bldg. 

Augusta, Maine 04330 


J. K, Atwell 

Room 510, Hartwick Bldg. 
4321 Hartwick Road 
College Park, Md. 20740 


W. C, Ferrall, Acting 
Vet, in Charge, ANH 

(Mass, & Rhode Island) 

Room 258-262 

State Office Bldg, 

Hartford, Conn, 06115 


Cy lL. Hendee 

Sixth Floor 

Lewis Cass Bldg, 
Lansing, Mich 48913 


D, F, Werring 
555 Wabasha St, 
St. Paul, Minn, 55102 


LJ. Pate 

Pao. Boxi1120 

590 Milner Bldg. 

Corner Lamar & Pearl Streets 
Jackson, Miss, 39205 


L. F. Van Gorder 
Py.0. Box 1027 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65102 


J. H. Slack 

200 Steamboat Block 
616 Helena Ave, 
Helena, Mont, 59601 


State Official 


F, B, Wheeler 
P, O. Box 4003 
Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge, La, 70821 


Francis G, Buzzell, Director 
State Office Annex 
Augusta, Maine 04331 


T. A. Ladson, Director 

Md, Livestock Sanitary Service 
Symons Hall, Univ, of Maryland 
College Park, Md, 20740 


Edward M, Dwyer, Director 

Division of Livestock Disease 
Control 

41 Tremont St. 

Boston, Mass, 02108 


John F, Quinn, State 
Veterinarian 

Sixth Floor 

Lewis Cass Bldg. 

Lansing, Mich, 48913 


J. G, Flint, Secretary and 
Executive Officer 

1246 University Ave, 

St. Paul, Minn, 55104 


Vernon D. Chadwick, State 
Veterinarian 

P, O. Box 916 

Jackson, Miss, 39205 


G, C. Stiles, State 
Veterinarian 

P4@-Box, 630 

Jefferson Bldg., 13th Floor 

Jefferson City, Mo, 65102 


John W., Safford, State 
Veterinary Surgeon 
Livestock Bldg. 
Capitol Station 
Helena, Mont, 59601 
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State or 
Territory 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 


New York 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


56 


Federal Veterinarian 
in Charge 


E, H. Nordstrom 
P, O, Box 1866 


303 Farmers Mutual Ins, Bldg. 


PeZ0u erat, 
Lincoln, Nebr, 68501 


E, M, Joneschild 
1395 Haskell St., Suite B 
Reno, Nev. 89502 


C. W. Wilder 
U.S. Post Office & Fed, Bldg. 
Augusta, Maine 04330 


R, L. Alkire 

Room 201C 

Health and Agricultural Bldg 
John Fitch Plaza 

Trenton, N. J. 08605 


Ry i.. Pyles 


’ P, O, Box 464 


4010 New Fed. Office Bldg, 
517 Gold Ave., S.W. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 87103 


Dale Suplee 
Building 8, State Campus 
Albany, N. Y. 12226 


W. W. Harkins 
320 Agricultural Bldg, 
Raleigh, N, C, 27603 


G. W. Spangler 

P;.0, Box 639 

220 East Rosser Ave, 
Bismarck, N, Dak. 58502 


Paul H. Kramer 

438 Old Post Office Bldg, 
Third & State Streets 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 


L. N. Miller 

9411 New Federal Bldg, 

200 Northwest 4 

Oklahoma City, Okla, 73102 


State Official 


Stanley Flora 
Room 1124-26 
State Capitol Building 
Lincoln, Nebr. 68501 


John L, O'Harra, Director 
P, O, Box 1209 
Reno, Nev. 89502 


Clarence B, Dearborn 
Room 102, State House Annex 
Concord, N, H, 00331 


E. L. Brower 

John Fitch Plaza 
South Warren St, 

P, O. Box 1888 
Trenton, N. J. 08605 


Joes. Kleck 

Box 1296 

113 Third St7,)5.W: 
Albuquerque, N. Mex, 87103 


Grant S, Kaley, Director 
Building 8, State Campus 
Albany, N. Y. 12226 


Thomas F, Zweigart 
P, O, Box 670 

323 Agricultural Bldg, 
Raleigh, N, C. 27602 


Dean E, Flagg 
State Capitol Bldg. 
Bismarck, N, Dak, 58502 


Harry E, Goldstein 
Room 720 

Ohio Department Bldg. 
65 South Front St, 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 


J. H. Brashear 
122 State Capitol Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 73102 


State or 
Territory 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 


Federal Veterinarian 
in Charge 


O, J. Halverson 
1178 Chemeketa, N, E, 
Salem, Oreg, 97310 


G, T. Mainwaring 

P, O. Box 2065 

2301 N. Cameron St, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17108 


W. C, Ferrall, Acting 
Vet. in Charge, ANH 

(Mass, & Rhode Island) 

Room 258-262 

State Office Bldg. 

Hartford, Conn, 06115 


C, E, Boyd, Director 

State-Federal Livestock 
Disease Erad, Program 

PyO. Box 1771 

Columbia, S, C, 29202 


H. P, Honstead 
Pe Ow BOx/5o 
Pierre, s,)Dak. 57501 


W. W. Bird 
P.O, Box 50 
Nashville, Tenn, 37202 


Seale WiLbUL. Jr. 

Third Floor 

Western Republic Life Bldg, 
Austin, Tex, 78701 


J. E, Rasmussen 

P, O, Box 11429 

5237 Federal Bldg. 

125 South State St, 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 


C. W. Wilder, Acting 

Vet. in Charge, ANH 
(Vermont) 
U.S, Post Office & Federal bldg. 
Augusta, Maine 04330 


State Official 


Glen B, Rea, Chief 

Veterinary Division 
Oregon Dept, of Agr. 
Salem, Oreg. 97310 


J. C, Shook, Director 
Bureau of Animal Industry 
Room 408 

2301 N, Cameron St, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17108 


T. J. Grennan, Jr., Chief 

Division of Animal & Dairy 
Industry 

365 State Office Bldg. 

Providence, R. I, 02903 


C, E. Boyd 
(Same) 


M., D. Mitchell, Executive 
Secretary 

State Office Bldg. 

Pierre, 5, Dak. 37501 


C, E, Kord 

P, O. Box 9039 
Melrose Station 
Nashville, Tenn, 37202 


S. B. Walker 

Texas Animal Health Comm, 
New State Office Bldg. 
Austin, Tex. 78701 


Hendrik Versluis 

Room 412-A 

State Capitol Bldg. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 


A, E, Janawicz, Director 
Vermont Livestock Division 
Department of Agriculture 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602 
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State or 
Territory 


Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Puerto Rico 


58 


Federal Veterinarian 
in Charge 


E, C, Roukema 
144 East Main St., Room 204 
Richmond, Va, 23219 


H, C, King 

P, O, Box 87 

205 Union Ave, Bldg. 
Olympia, Wash, 98501 


L, G, Berg 

3404 Federal Office Bldg. 
900 Quarrier St, 
Charleston, W, Va. 25301 


A, A, Erdmann, Chief Vet. 
State-Federal Coop, Program 
Hill Farms State Office Bldg. 
4802 Sheboygan Ave, 

Room B 280 

Madison, Wis. 53702 


W. M. Reynolds 

PD Os Box/825 

1414 East 13th St, 
Cheyenne, Wyo, 82001 


R. W. Gerding 

Animal Health Division 
USDA-ARS 

G.P.O, Box 3488 

San Juan, P, R, 00936 


State Official 


W. L. Bendix, Director 
203 N. Governor St, 
Richmond, Va, 23219 


D. H. Spangler, Acting 
Supervisor 

Div. of Animal Industry 

POR Boxe 20 

Olympia, Wash, 98501 


T. P. Siburt, Director 
Room E, 102 Capitol Bldg. 
Charleston, W. Va. 25301 


A, A, Erdmann 
(Same) 


RaeeOre 
State Office Bldg. 
Cheyenne, Wyo, 82001 


Miguel A, Hernandez Agosto 

Secretary of Agriculture and 
Commerce 

P, R, Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 00936 
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